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Working Together for Adult Education 


In the Community — the State — the Region 


By 


Warren H. Schmidt 


(Published in ADULT LEAD- 
ERSHIP, publication of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S. 
A.) 

INTRODUCTION 


Like other groups concerned 
with building a movement, a pro- 
fession, and a climate of wide- 
spread acceptance and support, 
adult educators have found it desir- 
able to work with their colleagues 
in a variety of ways. In some 
places they have established local 
councils for adult education, state 
associations or councils, and re- 


gional associations. The Adult 
Education Association of the U. 
S.A. represents an effort by 


several thousands of the individ- 
uals to establish working relation- 
ships on the national level. In 
addition there are numerous com- 
munity councils and special-inter- 
est councils and associations (for 
religious education, health educa- 
tion, labor education, international 
education, etc.) all established to 
reach the same goals. 

Adult educators, however, are 
aware that the rich educational re- 
sources in America are not always 
brought fully to bear on the needs 
of the adult population. In many 
places there are both duplication 
of effort and gaps in needed ser- 
vice. 

It is not an exaggeration to 
say that the picture of adult educa- 
tion organizations today is dynam- 
lc, sprawling, uncoordinated, and 
confused. It is a picture of hun- 
dreds of big and little clusters of 
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adult educators meeting together 
in autonomous units with practical- 
ly no systematic communication 
procedures relating them to one 
another. Local councils, generally 
speaking, have no particular re- 
lationship to state or regional as- 
sociations; state associations or 
councils have no direct ties with 
the national association; one state 
association has no relationship to 
another state association, etc. As 
a consequence, these kinds of prob- 
lems emerge: 

1. Adult educators cannot speak 
with a single and strong voice in 
the nation or in individual states. 

2. There are no_ systematic 
ways by which useful and imagina- 
tive ideas may be exported from 
one section of the country to an- 
other. 

3. In many parts of the country 
individual adult educators are 
isolated from colleagues who might 
stimulate and support them. 

4. Existing associations and 
councils sometimes compete for the 
interest, time, and money of the 
individual adult educator. 

5. Many of the organizational 
services desired by adult educators 
are lacking while others are pro- 
vided in duplicate. 

6. In some places adult educa- 
tors are divided on the issue of 
what kind of organization they 
need. 

Problems such as these are com- 
pelling adult workers to ask them- 
selves how they can collaborate 
more effectively with their col- 
leagues. Increasingly, as small 
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groups of adult educators sit down 
to grapple with organizational 
problems, they raise such questions 
as: 

1. What services do adult edu- 
cators in this state need most? 

2. How can we find out what 
these needs are? 

3. Who ought to be included in 
an adult education organization? 

4. What kind of organization do 
we need to build in order to pro- 
vide the needed services? 

5. What services can best be 
performed by local councils, a state 
association, a regional association, 
the national association? 

6. How can you tell whether 
to have an individual membership 
association or a council of organi- 
zational representatives? 


The Workshop provides impor- 
tant aids to our thinking about 
these problems. Originally intend- 
ed as a preliminary draft for a 
more complete handbook on adult 
education organization, the manu- 
script was released to Adult Lead- 
ership by Dr. Schmidt at our urgent 
request because of its special 
timeliness at this formulative and 
reformative period in local, state 
and regional adult education or- 
ganization. 

It should be emphasized that 
this is a preliminary attempt to 
think through—and to help others 
to think through—some of the 
problems of adult education or- 
ganization. It is in no sense a 
definite or comprehensive manual. 

This Workshop section is one 
among many outcomes of AEA’s 
three-year Area Organization and 
Conferences Project, directed at 
first by Andrew Hendrickson and 
later by Warren H. Schmidt, under 
the general guidance of a national 
committee headed by Leslie E. 
Brown. As such, it embodies in- 
formation and ideas contributed 
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by over 2,000 leading adult ed 
cators. Two national questionnair 
surveys, more than 50 fact-findiny 
conferences, and some 35 field co 
sultants have been drawn upo 





















The facts, issues, and ideas pref leme 
sented in the following pages wer schoo 
crystallized and tested at a Stud Ther 
Conference on Adult Organizafl in the 
tions, jointly sponsored by AEAM the § 
and the Southwestern Adult Edu gion | 
cation Association, and held af gion 
Atlanta, Georgia, December 3ri Mi 
and 4th, 1954. clubs 
The Editors Rota 

Vote 

TAKING FIRST STEPS nam 
Every community in the United _ 











States has people and organiza. 
tions which provide some kind of 
educational service to the adult 
population—someone from _ the 
public school system, | the public li- 
brary], the Agricultural Extension 
Service, perhaps some representa- 
tives of the University Extension, 
Program Chairmen from the PTA, 
the Kiwanis, the League of Women 
Voters, etc. 

Just how do the individuals re 
sponsible for the adult education 
activities of these agencies and 
organizations get together? What 
are the first steps they take? 

In order to suggest how leaders 
in a typical community establish 
lines of communication which 





can lay the groundwork for 
increased cooperation and _ joint 
planning—and thus lead to an en- 
riched adult education program— 
let’s have a look at “Midtown,” 
a hypothetical community, and ex- 
amine the action steps which were 
taken. 
AS IT WAS IN MIDTOWN 

Midtown, U.S.A., is a midwest- 
ern city, population 32,000. The 
main industries are pulp and paper, 
and dairy farming. There are 
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wo paper mills in town, employ- 
: - chout 2,600 people. As the 
shopping center for the surround- 
ing area, Midtown has an active 
merchant group. There are five 
elementary schools, and a high 
school with about 2,000 students. 
There is no university or college 
in the immediate vicinity, although 
the State University runs exten- 
sion classes in a university exten- 
sion building. 

Midtown has the usual list of 
clubs and organizations: Kiwanis, 
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Ord 







rs Rotary, PTA, League of Women 
Voters, Women’s Club, AAUW, to 
~ name a few. The Chamber of 






Commerce is very active in com- 
munity affairs. There is a trades 
council formed of representatives 
of the unions at the plants. There 
are a number of churches; the 
population is about 55 per cent 
Protestant, 35 per cent Catholic, 
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eal and the remaining 10 per cent 
wre | “other.” 
PTA. There is a city-manager form 
cain of government, a small police force, 
and a fire department which is 
| mostly volunteer. Taxes are fair- 
1s be ly low. The school system is quite 
— good. The superintendent of 
What schools, Dr. Wilson, is a real go- 
a) getter and a fine citizen. He is 
adun highly respected in Midtown and 
blish 2 educational circles throughout 
vhich the state. 
for Several years ago a program of 
joint) evening classes for adults was 
nen-@ Started in the high school and 
am—{, today there are classes in every- 
raul thing from weaving to calculus. 
de Attendance has dropped off in the 
were # Past couple of years—no one knows 
just why. 
There are some active programs 
outside the formal classes. The 
west-— PTA Council sponsors a semi-an- 
The § nual leadership training program. 
apet,— There are training programs in 
are — both the bigger plants. The li- 
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brary has sponsored a Great Books 
discussion program for three years, 
and this year started an American 
Heritage program. 

There is a civil defense program 
under a non-paid director which 
hasn’t been too successful in arous- 
ing public interest in civil defense. 
It is hoped that some of the 
women’s organizations can be in- 
terested in this problem. 

STEP I: IDENTIFYING A PROBLEM 


One day Gerald Johnson, the 
program chairman for the Kiwanis 
Club, was talking with the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Dr. Wilson, 
about how hard it was to get 
programs that were interesting as 
well as educational. 

Mr. Johnson had another con- 
cern. “The Kiwanis Club,” he 
said, “represents a great deal of 
power in the community, but some- 
how it does not bring this power 
to bear on any major community 
problems.” 

In this connection he mentioned 
the current controversy over the 
re-drafting of a city building code. 
If adopted as a law, the code 
would clear up some of the worst 
slum areas in the city. He also 
mentioned the fact that the juvenile 
detention homes were badly over- 
crowded, with children sleeping 
in corridors ; and yet no one seemed 
to be doing anything about it. 

Mr. Johnson said in summing 
up his feelings, “It seems to me 
that with all the institutions and 
groups of people we’ve got in this 
town who are doing something 
in the field of education—the 
schools, the libraries, the churches, 
the PTA—we ought to be making 
more progress in solving some of 
these problems. But I just don’t 
know how we can go about it.” 

Superintendent Wilson and Mr. 
Johnson were identifying a very 
common problem in local com- 
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munities: how can the various 
groups with an educational interest 
unite their efforts to make a 
frontal attack on community-wide 
problems? 


STEP II: DECIDING WHAT FACTS 
ARE NEEDED 

Since they were familiar with 
the experience of other commu- 
nities, they decided to do some fact- 
finding. They decided they needed 
the following information: 

1. What institutions and or- 
ganizations in our town share our 
interest in alerting the population 
to community problems and help- 
ing them to solve these problems? 

2. What are the most important 
problems facing our town which 
adult education groups can do 
something about? 

3. What are the existing in- 
stitutions and organizations now 
doing about these problems? 

4. How ready are the various 
groups—the churches, the service 
clubs, the YMCA, the Chamber of 
Commerce, etc.—to work together 
in tackling common problems? 

5. What differences’ exist 
among community leaders as to the 
role of adult education in acting on 
these community problems? 

6. Of the “educational” groups 
in the community which ones (a) 
feel that they are already doing 
something along this line, (b) con- 
sider that it might be their job, and 
(c) do not consider it their job 
to do anything about this kind of 
problem? 

7. How would the “educational” 
groups in the community, either 
now working on community im- 
provement or considering it their 
job to do so, go about mobilizing 
a total community effort? 

Step III: CHOOSING A METHOD 
To GET THE FACTS AND 
INVOLVE OTHERS 

To get answers to these ques- 
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tions Dr. Wilson and Mr. Johnson 
considered the following fact-fing. 
ing methods: 

1. A questionnaire survey of ali 
the institutions and organizations 
which might be interested in work. 
ing together on community prob 
lems. 

2. A telephone survey of lead. 
ers in the various institutions and 
organizations. 

3. A fact-finding conference of 
representatives from each of the 
institutions and organizations hay- 
ing some kind of adult education 
program. 

Each of these methods is de. 
scribed along with some advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


STEP IV: MOVING FROM FACT- 
FINDING TO PLANNING 

Assuming that the Midtown sur- 
vey or conference reveals some 
interest in collaborative effort by 
a number of institutions and or- 
ganizations, the next activities 
which might be taken are the fol- 
lowing: 
Action A. A planning conference 
in which the interested 
groups develop a com- 
mon set of goals. 
Setting up whatever 
kind of organizational 
machinery is required 
to achieve the goals. 
Providing for some 
kind of systematic re- 
porting of progress to- 
ward achieving _ the 
goals. 
Setting up procedures 
by which the group can 
continually test wheth- 
er its goals are still 
meaningful, and what 
progress is being made 
toward their attain- 
ment. 

At various points along the 
line, it might be useful for a new 


Action B. 


Action C. 


Action D. 
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community group to find out what 
other communities have done by 
way of establishing better com- 
munication and coordination. 

Of these four action steps B— 
setting up whatever organization 
machinery is required to achieve 
the goals—is undoubtedly the most 
complicated. To give some help in 
this, we are reprinting below a 
plan suggested by Robert A. Luke 
for getting more effective commu- 
nity organization for adult educa- 
tion. The plan was first published 
in Adult Education, May, 1954, 
under the title: “The Community 
Organization of Adult Education.” 

The plan envisions: 

“1. The establishment of an 
agency committee in every com- 
munity. 

“Membership of the committee 
would be composed of individuals 
with administrative program re- 
sponsibility for formally organized 
adult education opportunities—lec- 
ture series, discussion groups, 
demonstration programs, classes, 
—available to the public on a fee 
or free basis. A general criterion 
of membership might be that the 
programs represented on the com- 
mittee be those offered on a group 
basis. Obvious exceptions would 
be the public library and radio or 
television offering systematic pro- 
grams of instruction. Members 
on the committee would represent 
themselves—not their agencies. 
Whether or not proprietary agen- 
cies belonged would be something 
for each committee to decide for 
itself. 

“2. Gradual development by 
the committee of two consultative 
groups. 

“The first, a program advisory 
consultative panel made up of rep- 
resentatives of the voluntary agen- 
cies (luncheon clubs; business and 
professional groups; trade indus- 
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trial, labor, religious organizations, 
etc.). In larger communities, this 
representation might be drawn 
primarily from council groups— 
council churches, central labor 
council, council of club presidents, 
federated civic associations. In 
small communities direct represen- 
tation would be necessary. The 
relationships between the adult 
education committee and the mem- 
bers of the consultative group 
would be on an informal basis and 
without any rigid structure. Mem- 
bers of the consultative group 
would be called in to meet with the 
adult education committee as their 
advice and judgments were re- 
quired. They, in turn, could in- 
vite themselves to meet with the 
adult education committee when- 
ever mutually convenient appoint- 
ments could be arranged. 

“The second consultative group 
would be made up of technicians 
and specialists—experts on public- 
ity, survey methods, film distribu- 
tion and utilization, community 
structure, rural education, individ- 
ual and group psychology, radio 
and television broadcasting. Most 
of these specialists can be identified 
even in the smallest governments 
or public utilities, in the profes- 
sions and trades, on the staffs of 
community service agencies. Here 
again the relationships would be 
informal and in the nature of a 
consultative network or resource 
pool. 


“3. The establishment by the 
Adult Education Committee of a 
pattern of work. 

“Constitution, by-laws, dues, let- 
terheads, monthly program, elec- 
tion of officers—none of these will 
be required. But someone will need 
to volunteer a secretary to call up 
the members of the committee and 
remind them of the time and place 
of meetings. Someone will be 
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needed to record minutes or lend a 
tape recorder. To give the com- 
mittee the minimal cohension it 
will require, members will probably 
want to select a chairman and/or 
secretary. An important organi- 
zational task will be to work out 
a way of providing an informal, 
but stimulating process of com- 
munication. 


“4. A major goal of the Adult 
Education Committee would be to 
work toward some level of collabo- 
rative community-wide program 
planning. 

“Specific activities would include 
the exchange of information among 
the program agencies and help in 
identifying teachers and leaders. 
Plans could be made for helping 
identify appropriate consultative 
services to work with those groups 
beginning or expanding a series 
of adult education offerings. The 
committee might sometimes main- 
tain jointly sponsored, common 
services such as cooperative adver- 
tising, operational fact-finding, or 
program research and evaluation. 
But the central functions, and the 
most important of all, are talking 
together to find out what are the 
social forces at work in the com- 
munity; trying to gain additional 
information about why things hap- 
pen as they do; building a growing 
and responsive philosophy of adult 
education service; and taking the 
diagnostic and analytical steps that 
precede program planning. Out 
of the discussions—drawing in 
consultants from many different 
fields—will begin to emerge the 
answers to the questions of what 
is adult education, who is it for, 
and how should the opportunity be 
made available. 

“This, then, is the plan. It 
seeks to separate the various 
groups that serve adult education 

(Continued on page 48) 
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and, as a substitute for heteroge- 
neity, to build functional working 
relationships between practition- 
ers, technicians, and citizen lead- 
ers. Rather than the formal and 
cumbersome organizational struc- 
ture of a council or association, the 
plan suggests an informal com- 
mittee. It does not suggest a large, 
dues-paying membership—because 
those who could be induced to be- 
come dues-paying members are al- 
most certainly already members of 
other organizations where they 
conscientiously help advance the 
cause of adult education. The pur- 
pose of the committee is impor- 
tant and urgent—the development 
of a meaningful definition, design, 
and strategy for adult education.” 
SAMPLE AGENDA FOR 
FACT-FINDING CONFERENCE 
1. ORIENTATION 
Purpose of conference, back- 
ground information about how 
it developed, how participants in 
this conference were selected. 
Emphasis on the fact that this 
is not a planning meeting, a 
problem-solving meeting or an 
organizational meeting—but one 
designed to get more accurate 
information about adult educa- 
tion in the community. 

If. DISCUSSION OF THE ADULT 

EDUCATION SITUATION IN THIS 

COMMUNITY. 

1. What organizations, agen- 
cies, and groups are provid- 
ing educational services? 

2. What seems to be the major 
community problems that 
adult education groups can 
do something about? 

3. Identification of duplica- 
tions of effort and gaps in 
services. 

4. Identification of obstacles 
which prevent the various 
groups from doing a more 
effective job. 


III. IDENTIFICATION 
SOURCES 


This would highlight resource 
both within and without the 
community which might be used 
in better dealing with the prob. 
lems confronting the various or. 
ganizations and the community 
as a whole. 
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IV. EXAMINATION OF POSSIBLE 
AREAS OF COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY 

1. In what ways can one insti- 

tution or organization help 

to enrich the program of an- 










other? 
2. What kinds of problems cut 
across all groups (e. g, 





training leaders, developing 
publicity, etc.) ? 


V. DECIDING ON NEXT STEPS 


If the group decides that it was 
a worthwhile activity to come 
together, and it wishes to ex- 
plore further areas of coopera- 
tion, it is desirable to make these 
plans as explicit as possible. 


















SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 


(For exploring the interest of adult 
educators in getting together) 
Many organizations in Midtown 
are conducting educational pro- 
grams designed to help improve 
the individual and the community. 
Until now, no systematic effort 
has been made to find out exactly 
what groups are concerning them- 
selves with different kinds of prob- 
lems. This survey is being con- 
ducted to get a better picture of 
what kind of adult education ac- 
tivities are going on in Midtown so 
that we can better identify both the 
places where duplication exists and 
where there are obvious gaps in 
needed service. : 
We are sending the questionnaire 
to the leaders in every institution 
and organization which is conduct- 
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ing an adult education program of 
some sort. We ask you to answer 
the questions below as fully as you 
can. 
You will, of course, receive a 
report of the survey findings which 
may help you to see more clearly 
the problems your organization 
shares with others, and the unique 
contribution your organization is 
making to the total educational 
program of Midtown. 

NOTE: Introduction should al- 
so state who is conducting survey. 


1. Name of organization 

2. Number of “members 

3. How often do you meet? es . 
4, Name and address of president 


5. 
zation 


. History 


. What kind of activities of an 
educational nature does your or- 
ganization carry on? 

. What are the principal com- 
munity problems you face in 
developing an effective pro- 
gram in your organization? 

. What are the principal com- 
munity problems in Midtown 
which you would like to see 
tackled by a large number of 
other organizations and insti- 
tutions with adult education 
programs. 

. Would you be interested in get- 
ting together with representa- 
tives of other groups in the com- 
munity who are carrying on 
some other kind of adult educa- 
tion program? 

10. If such a meeting were held, 
what would you hope would 
come out of it? 

Please use the enclosed self-ad- 

dressed envelope for your reply. 


Two Lone Star Flags 


The flag of Chile represented on 
the following page was deposited 
in the Texas State Archives by 
Governor Allan. Shivers just be- 
fore he vacated his office. The 
story of how this flag came to 
Texas is given by Jack Danciger, 
Honorary Consul of Chile in Ft. 
Worth, Texas: 

“Ten years ago, in 1947, I visited 
Chile for the first time. The 
country’s invigorating climate and 
friendly people attracted me so 
much that I spent a large part of 
a two and one-half year tour of 
South America there. Among 
people met was Mr. Renea Ara- 
bena Williams, historian, folk- 
lorist, newspaperman and ardent 
admirer of the United States. Mr. 
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Arabena Williams is the grandson 
of an English Admiral who helped 
liberate Chile. He taught me 
many things about Chile. Because 
of my interest in the country and 
also because I spoke Spanish, he 
proposed that I be elected to mem- 
bership in the Instituto de Con- 
memoracion Historico de Chile. 
This afforded me an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with 
the history of Chile. On returning 
to the United States it gave me 
pleasure to send books to the In- 
stitute and correspond with its 
members. 

On a second visit, in 1954, I was 
surprised when the Institute be- 
stowed a medal upon me. In the 
early part of 1956 I again visited 
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Flag of the Republic of Chile 


Chile. During this visit I offered 
Mr. Rene Arbena Williams a 
scholarship so that he could spend 
six months in Texas studying our 
life and traditions. 

Because of his excellent training, 
I felt sure that he would greatly 
benefit by a stay in this country 
and would be able to correct many 
false ideas about the USA on re- 
turning home. He _ contributes 
regularly to a number of South 
American newspapers, the prin- 
cipal of which are “El Diario 
Ilustrado” of Santiago, Chile and 
“La Prensa Ilustrado” of Lima, 
Peru. Also he writes frequently 
for Texas’ own “La Prensa” in 
San Antonio. When it became 
known that I had given him a 
scholarship to spend six months in 
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Texas, several Chilean _institu- 
tions asked him to serve as their 
representative while here. As an 
ex-official of the National Insti- 
tute of Historical Commemoration 
he was asked to deliver a flag and 
coat-of-arms to the State of Texas 
from the Government of Chile. 


In my capacity as Honorary 
Consul of Chile in Fort Worth and 
also as a personal friend of Gover- 
nor Allan Shivers, I arranged a 
meeting in the Governor’s office 
in Austin so that Mr. Arbena 
Williams could present the gifts. 
This meeting took place on June 
15, 1956. Governor Shivers dis- 
played true Texas hospitality when 
I introduced the visitor from Chile 
and received him most cordially. 
On presenting the Governor with 
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a Chilean flag and copper tray 
pearing the national coat-of-arms, 
Don Rene made an address in 
Spanish which I translated into 
English. The Governor responded 
with gracious words of thanks. He 
also gave Mr. Arabena Williams 
a Texas flag to be delivered to the 
Chilean Government and this flag 
is now on display in the National 
Museum in Santiago. I personally 
added a pair of typical cowboy 
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boots and a Stetson hat to the 
Governor’s gift for Chile which 
also are now on display in the 
Museum. Thus Texas is well rep- 
resented in that institution. 


Texans have many reasons to 
be interested in the democratic 
Republic of Chile, and as an ad- 
mirer of that country I felt special 
satisfaction on seeing the two Lone 
Star flags unfurled side by side.” 


The Lovett Memorial Library—Pampa 


by 


Mrs. Lillian Snow, Librarian 


The Public Library of Pampa 
was supported by funds raised by 
civic club parties when it was first 
started. In 1932, the city added 
Each year additional 


services have increased, and the 
served has 
grown steadily. 

Henry and Fannie Lovett, two 
of Gray County’s earliest settlers, 
made the present library facilities 
available. Mrs. Lovett left the 
bulk of a valuable ranch, oil and 
real estate properties in the hands 
of trustees to be used entirely at 
their discretion. She specified 
only that any organization bene- 
fitted should be operated exclu- 
sively for charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary and educational purposes. 
The first project of the trustees, 
Lovett Memorial Library opened 
in January, 1955, with Mrs. Lillian 
Snow as head librarian. 

Trustees of the Lovett estate, C. 
P. Buckler, M. K. Brown, and Dr. 
Walter Purviance, also hold in 
trust for the library a $60,000 en- 
dowment from Dr. Godfrey L. 
Cabot, head of the Cabct Com- 
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panies, industrial pioneers in Gray 
County. The income from this 
endowment is used to acquire new 
books for the library. 

Mrs. C. P. Buckler, who was a 
close friend of the late Mrs. Lovett, 
feels that Lovett Memorial Li- 
brary is a dream come true. Hav- 
ing, headed the Library Board for 
twenty-five years, Mrs. Buckler 
has guided the library through 
four moves and several expansion 
programs. The new library has 
been a fulfillment of years of 
work and hope for the Board mem- 
bers. The Board includes two at- 
torneys, a perso’inel executive, a 
retired doctor, and four home- 
makers active in civic and cultural 
aspects of the community. 

Lovett Memorial Library was 
planned so that the entire reading 
area can be supervised from the 
central desk. The adult’s and chil- 
dren’s reading rooms, stack area, 
and mezzanine for teen-agers are 
housed in a large L-shaped space. 
Light, modern furnishings, and 
bright draperies and upholstery 
present an inviting and friendly 
atmosphere throughout the entire 
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library. Magazine shelving built 
into the browsing area is equipped 
with lift-up doors to provide stor- 
age space behind them for back 
issues. Four study booths, two 
acoustically treated for typing, are 
puilt into the stack area with easy 
access to the reference section. A 
glassed-in lounge at the end of the 
adult section provides a quiet read- 
ing room for patrons. 

A small auditorium with private 
entrance is a popular feature. It 
is used by civic and cultural or- 
ganizations for meetings and lec- 
tures, and for the art exhibitions 
which frequently are brought to 
Pampa. 

A micro-film reader, and a mod- 
ern public address and inter-com- 
munication system equipped with 
radio and record player, are out- 
standing features. 

The staff, with five members at 
present, has not been neglected. 
Offices and work rooms are large 
and well-lighted and the staff 
lounge is equipped with lunch- 
room facilities as well as sofas and 
tables. 


Over one hundred magazines 








The Austin Public Library is 
one of the fastest growing 
institutions in Austin. Within 
the last five years Austin’s citizens have 
voted two bond issues totalling $300,000 
for library expansion, thus registering 
their approval of the library’s efforts to 
keep pace with the city’s phenomenal 
growth. The fact that last year the 
collection of 104,000 books and over 
2,600 audio-visual units had a circulation 
of nearly three-quarters of a million 
shows how lively the library’s share is 
In city life. The library operates two 
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which are listed in the Readers’ 
Guide are available, besides nu- 
merous religious periodicals, gifts 
from churches. 

One of the more popular pro- 
grams originating in the library is 
the Pre-School Story Hour, which 
is presented once a week. Also, 
the Senior Citizens of Pampa gath- 
er weekly in the auditorium for 
programs, games, and _ refresh- 
ments. West Texas Heritage 
meetings are held quarterly in the 
auditorium. Six different groups 
of the Adult Education Program 
use the library for headquarters, 
study, and discussions. There is a 
growing demand for the library’s 
collections of records, pictures, and 
maps. 

The pioneer spirit that brought 
the Lovetts to the wild and un- 
settled Texas Panhandle, and 
prompted Fannie Lovett to leave 
the bulk of their material wealth 
for the benefit of those they had 
known and loved, and their suc- 
cessors, has truly been molded by 
her trustees into a lasting monu- 
ment—The Lovett Memorial Li- 
brary. 
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bookmobiles which serve city neighbor- 
hoods and travel throughout Travis 
County, and also maintains branches at 
Twin Oaks Shopping Center, Northwest 
Shopping Center, Brackenridge Hospital 
and East Austin. 


McLennan County Library 
BELLMEAD has opened a new branch 

in Bellmead to supply 
adult reading material to the community. 
The county library now has 25 branches 
in operation. The new branch is located 
in the Allen General Merchandise Store. 
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Books for children have been placed in 
Bellmead schools by the McLennan 
County Library. 


A collection of approx- 
imately 500 bookplates, 
some more than 300 
years old, is on display at the Public Li- 
brary. The bookplates were donated by 
Mrs. Nancy Taylor, rare books dealer 
who assembled the collection over a pe- 
1iod of 30 years. The oldest label in the 
collection is an American one which was 
printed in 1635. There are many 18th 
Century plates from Europe, especially 
from England. The Fort Worth Public 
Library conducted a contest for the 
design of its own bookplate. The label 
will be placed in all books belonging to 
the library. Judging of entries took 
place the first week in March. 


FORT WORTH 


The long and determined 
HOUSTON efforts of the library board 

and the city librarian to 
have the Julia Ideson Building air condi- 
tioned have been successful. The con- 
tract has been let and the air condition- 
ing project should be completed by Aug- 
ust 1. A new five-story wing is being 
attached to one wing of the old structure 
and the interior of the old building will 
be redecorated. Ceilings in the periodi- 
cal and main reading rooms will be low- 
ered to make the air conditioning more 
efficient. Branch libraries are being air 
conditioned as they are built. The li- 
brary board is asking the City Council 
for supplemental funds to air condition 
six of the older branches, and hopes to 
have most of the public library buildings 
air conditioned by the end of 1958. 


The Irving Public Library 
Board met recently to discuss 
tentative plans for Irving’s 
new library, and wonderful innovations 
came to life on paper. The new edifice 
will be a monument to pioneers with 


IRVING 
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vision and perseverance. The proposed 
plans will span an area of more than 
6,000 square feet, with facilities for 
100,000 books. The entire building, 
which will be located on the City Hall 
site, will be air conditioned. 














The La Feria Public Li- 
LA FERIA brary was recently re. 

opened to the public after 
moving to its new location in the Pro- 
fessional Building. New shelves have 
been added and some 2,000 volumes are 
available to the public. 


A luminous ceiling, costing 
MIDLAND an estimated $3,500, was 

added to plans for a new 
$350,000 Midland County Library. The 
luminous design is expected to make the 
new structure one of the best lighted 
libraries in Texas. 


In an effort to improve pub- 
lic library facilities in Guada- 
lupe County, interested citi- 
zens, representing 25 civic organiza- 
tions, formed a “Friends of the Guada- 
lupe County Library” group at a meeting 
in Seguin, March 1. A steering commit- 
tee of the Seguin chapter of the AAUW, 
with Miss Helen’ Weiss as chairman, 
made the preliminary arrangements. 
Temporary officers elected were: Dr. 
R. T. Moore, president; Mrs. Rosalie Os- 
borne, secretary; and Mrs. Tom Crump, 
treasurer. 


SEGUIN 


Three Austin residents who 
WACO have vast information on the 

history of Texas were visitors 
on the Baylor University campus. They 
are Niles Graham, grandson of Governor 
G. W. Pease of Texas; Mrs. Virginia H. 
Taylor, state archivist; and Mrs. J. W. 
Rutland, who has been curator of the 
Elizabeth Ney Museum for 20 years. 
The visitors particularly inspected the 
R. E. B. Baylor and Pat Neff Rooms. 
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1956 Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


Winners of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards for 1956 were named 
March 4. Announcement was 
made by Mrs. Charlemae Rollins 
in the New York office of Frederic 
G. Melcher, president of the R. R. 
Bowker Co., donor of the awards. 
Mrs. Rollins is Children’s Librar- 
ian at Hall Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library and Chairman of 
Newhery-Caldecott Committee of 
the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion which makes the selection. 
The awards are considered the 
highest achievement possible for an 
author or artist working in the 
children’s book field. 


Mrs. Virginia Sorensen (Au- 
burn, Ala.), author of Miracles on 
Maple Hill (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.), receives the Newbery Award 
for the most distinguished writing 
in a book for children. Already 
well known for her adult novels, 
Mrs. Sorensen has published three 
other books for children. 


Mare Simont (West Cornwall, 
Conn.) illustrator of A Tree Is 
Nice by Janice Udry (Harper’s) 
receives the Caldecott Award for 
the most distinguished illustrations 
in a picture book for children. In 
addition to his stature as an artist 
of note, Mr. Simont is recognized 
for the long list of children’s books 
he has illustrated for those which 
he has both written and illustrated. 


Final selection of the winning 


books was made with the important 
fact in mind that the “best” in 
each field must have first, an ap- 
peal for children, and second, dis- 
tinguished literary style for the 
Newbery Award and artistic dis- 
tinction for the Caldecott. In mak- 
in the awards the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Committee is advised by ballot- 
ing of the whole membership of the 
Children’s Library Association, a 
Division of ALA. 

The awards will be accepted at 
the Newbery-Caldecott banquet on 
June 25 at the Arena in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Auditorium, during the 
Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Runners-up for the Newbery 
Award were: Old Yeller, by F. B. 
Gipson (Harper’s) ; House of Sixty 
Fathers, by M. DeJong (Harper’s) ; 
Mr. Justice Holmes, by C. I. Jud- 
son (Follett); The Corn Grows 
Ripe, by D. Rhoads (Viking 
Press) ; and Black Fox of Lorne, 
by M. de Angeli (Doubleday & 
Co.). 

Runners-up for the Caldecott 
Award were: Mr. Penny’s Race- 
horse, by M. H. Ets, illustrated by 
the author (Viking) ; 1 Js One, by 
T. Tudor, illustrated by the author 
(Oxford University Press); Gil- 
lespie and the Guards, by B. Elkins, 
illustrated by James Daugherty 
(Viking) ; and Lion, by W. P. Du 
Bois, illustrated by the author 
(Viking). 


NEA Centennial Celebration 


Librarians are urged to partici- In a letter of felicitation to NEA 





pate in the Centennial Celebration 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion during 1957 which has for 
its theme: “An Educated people 
Moves Freedom Forward.” 
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President Martha A. Shull, Dr. 
Ralph R. Shaw, President of the 
American Library Association, 
points out that “since 1931 the 
Joint Committee of the NEA-ALA 
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has—in an official capacity— 
given leadership to coordinated ef- 
forts of teachers and librarians 
throughout the country to increase 
understanding of the importance 
of America’s educational oppor- 
tunities to our national life.” He 


4—and the April issue of the ALA 
Bulletin is a special issue develop. 
ed by the Committee to salute the 
NEA. Many important writer 
will discuss the further develop. 
ment of education and of libraries, 
with emphasis on the relation of 
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adds assurances that “librarians libraries to other educational = 
everywhere are especially alert to agencies. en 
the NEA Centennial program and In a communication to heads off wh 
will assist in every appropriate state library agencies, the Com-§ ch 
way to interpret the educational mittee urges widespread participa-§ Mc 
challenge of these times to the tion of libraries in local events§ wi 
people of the communities in which marking the celebration, suggest- 8 an 
they serve.” ing exhibits of library resources§ lar 

The Joint Committee has devel- on education, exhibits on the local A 
oped a list of books on education school situation, open house recep-§ 
for the general reader “Moving tions in the library honoring schol} 
Freedom Forward,” published in- personalities and discussion meet- 
itially in the January issue of ALA ings on local school problems. 
Bulletin. It will distribute to li- Th ‘cati th 
braries 500,000 of the lists in at- 4 ..; seliiie af alin —_ rg ey Be 
tractive leaflet form—contributed ©°S!Fablilty ype. the li with 
by Doubleday and Company, Inc. or in close cooperation wi 
—as well as 5,000 of the NEA ocal school officials and citizens 
Centennial posters. These posters %OUPS which are involved. 
and leaflets will be sent directly Additional Centennial materials, 
to 2,500 public libraries and also including a discussion guide, may 
to state library extension agencies be obtained by writing directly to: B 
for further distribution. Mr. Paul Street, Director, NEA 

High point of the NEA Centen- Centennial Celebration, 1201 Six- 
nial Celebration comes in April— teenth Street, N. W., Washington 
the actual founding date is April 6, D. C. 

‘ B 
Interesting Adult Books of 1956 for Young People 

The Association of Young’ be watched for by librarians, high 
People’s Librarians—a Division of school teachers, parents and youth 
the American Library Association leaders as a guide to reading for 
—has issued its list, “Interesting young people. f 
Adult Books of 1956 for Young Mrs. Audrey Biel, Chief of the 
People.” The annual list was pre- Youth Service Department, Detroit 
sented at the ALA Midwinter Meet- (Mich.) Public Library, Chairman 
ing in Chicago. of the Committee said that after 

Jane A. Ellstrom, Public Li- 34 titles were selected by the Com- 
brary, Lakewood, Ohio, Chairman mittee, 22 youth _ librarians 
of AYPL, stated that the Book throughout the country gave them § ; 
Selection Committee makes its close consideration. The final selec- 
choice from the entire output of tion of 20 books was then made. 
adult books published during the She added: 
year. The AYPL list has come to “Titles were selected for their 
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appeal to various types of young 
ple—those who read well and 
are interested in good writing, as 


well as those who like adventure 


and action and are more interest- 
ed in content. The Committee en- 
deavored to choose titles which 
the young reader would actually 
enjoy rather than those titles, 
which, as librarians, they would 
choose strictly for literary merit. 
Most of the books have been used 
with a high school age audienve 
and proven themselves to be popu- 
lar books with that age group.” 


Anderson, Marion, My Lord What 
a Morning, Viking. 
A sincere and dignified autobiogra- 
phy of a great woman and a great 
artist. 
Bowles, Cynthia, At Home in In- 
dia, Harcourt, Brace. 
The experiences of an ambassador’s 
daughter who learned to appreciate 
the culture of her adopted country 
and tried to understand its prob- 
lems. 

Borland, Hal Glen, High, Wide 

and Lonesome, Lippincott. 
A young boy’s growth in maturity 
and self-reliance as his family 
braves the hardships of homestead- 
ing on the Colorado plains. 

Brick, John, Jubilee, Doubleday. 
A Yankee captain sacrifices friend- 
ship and love as an intense sense of 
duty inspires him to shape a green 
regiment into one of the great fight- 
ing units of the Civil War. 

Chute, Beatrice Joy, Greenwillow, 

Dutton. 

Unusually fine country background 
enriches this delightful fantasy of a 
home-loving young man who feels 
himself destined to be a _ bachelor 
vagabond. 

Clarke, Arthur Charles, Coast of 

Coral, Harper. 
Entertaining and informative ac- 
count of the delights and dangers of 
skin-diving along the Great Barrier 
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Reef. 

Gipson, 
Harper. 
Old Yeller was an ugly, ornery mon- 
grel dog but he’d tackle anything 
from an angry bear to a mad woif 

to save his Texas frontier family. 


Frederick, Old Yeller, 


Hammond - Innes, Ralph, The 
Wreck of the Mary Deare, 
Knopf. 


A first-rate tale of suspense, be- 
trayal, and heroism involving the 
discovery of a drifting and deserted 
ship in the English Channel. 
Hargrove, Marion, Girl He Left 
Behind, Viking. 
Andy exchanges the life of a pam- 
pered civilian for that of a private 
in the new peace time army in a 
story full of humor and “succotash.” 
Hersey, John Richard, Single Peb- 
ble, Knopf. 
A young American engineer’s event- 
ful journey by junk up the Yangtze 
River in search of a site for a dam 
symbolizes the contrast between 
East and West. 
Hulme, Kathryn, Nun’s Story, Lit- 
tle, Brown. 
After a devoted and challenging 
nursing career in Africa, Sister 
Luke, a Belgian nun, faces a major 


decision. A personal narrative of 
inner conflict. 
Kane, Harnett, Miracle in the 


Mountains, Doubleday. 
Inspiring story of Martha Berry’s 
efforts to bring education to poor 
children in the Georgia mountains. 


Kenedy, John, Profiles in Courage, 
Harper. 
Crucial decisions of eight American 
statesmen which took courage and 
integrity. 
MacLean, Alstair, H.M.S. Ulysses, 
Doubleday. 
Vivid depiction of the sacrifices and 
courage of the exhausted, half-fro- 
zen crew of an English cruiser on 
World War II convoy duty in the 
Arctic. 


Mallan, Lloyd, Men, Rockets, and 
Space Rats, Messner. 
Detailed, but absorbing report on 
recent developments in American 
aeronautics, told in terms of the 
man who made them. 
Maughan, A. M., Harry of Mon- 
.- mouth; Sloane. 
The colorful world of fifteenth cen- 
tury England comes alive in this 
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